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Kennedy, Khrushchev, and Cuba 

The tides of peace were at their crest when a new President took 
office in 1961; yet within two years a series of mistakes had brought 
Washington and Moscow to the edge of nuclear war. A distinguished columnist 
reveals these errors and specifies some lessons for the Nixon Administration. 


By DREW PEARSON 

FELT,” said the late Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, “that we 
were on the edge of a precipice 
with no way off.” He was describing the 
‘Thirteen Days” in October 1902 during 
which the United States almost went to 
war with Soviet Russia over the Cuban 
missile crisis. Kennedy s book is being 
cited by various experts as a lesson for 
President Nixon, and it is. David Sehoen- 
brun, who covered the crisis for CBS, 
warns that Mr. Nixon should be aware 
of hawkish advisers. John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith, who was then Ambassador to 
India, points out that President Ken¬ 
nedy’s political neck—and for that matter 
the United States-was saved by men of 
moral courage. Dean Acheson, who 
participated in the talks, is convinced 
President Kennedy was “phenomenally 
lucky.” 

While all of the above are true, l 
would like to make the very important 
point that the Cuban missile crisis didn t 
have to happen. And that is the chief 
lesson for President Nixon. It was not 
necessarv for Kennedy to depend on the 
advice of either hawkish generals or men 
of moral courage. For it was not neces¬ 
sarv to bring the two most powerful 
nuclear nations to the brink of war, and 
it was not necessary to risk a challenge 
to Soviet vessels on the high seas. For 
the express dutv and function of diplo¬ 
mat*’ * are to prevent these ernes. When 
thev happen it is because dip’omaev has 
lH*en neglectful, irresponsible, inefficient. 

Some of the events in the early days 
>f the Kennedy Administration which 
led to the Cuban missile crisis were so 


juvenile, so overconfident, that they 
amounted to a travesty of diplomacy. A 
case in point is the inexcusable failure of 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk to carry 
out the President’s orders to remove 
American missiles from Turkey—one of 
Khrushchev’s main reasons for placing 
Russian missiles in Cuba. Twice the 
President gave orders to remove Ameri¬ 
can missiles from a country that is not 90 
miles distant, as Cuba is from the United 
States, but only 100 yards from the So¬ 
viet Union. Yet these orders were never 
carried out. 

np 

LlIIS error is passed over very lightly 
in Senator Kennedy’s book. But it was 
one of the many mistakes of American 
diplomacy which led to the most seri¬ 
ous danger of major war the United 
States has faced since December 7, 1941. 

There were other serious mistakes, 
and thev began on the day John F. Ken¬ 
nedy took the oath of office, January 20, 
1901. They wore related to me by such 
men as the late Adlai Stevenson, former 
Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles, 
Senator William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
and Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky, both members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 1 relate 
them here in the hope that President 
Nixon, who faces the same opportunities 
as John F. Kennedy, may not repeat his 
mistakes. 

Perhaps the most intriguing of these 
conversations took place high in the 
Montenegrin mountains in August 1902, 
two months before the Cuban missile 
crisis. Adlai Stevenson and 1 were the 
guests of Mrs. Fugene Meyer on a yacht¬ 
ing cruise along the Adriatic coast and 


had traveled with Chief Justice Earl j 
Warren into the interior of Montenegro, * 
partly to give “the chief” some fishing. \ 
Our Montenegrin hosts had taken us to ( 
a secluded mountain lake where Warren ^ 
set out in a rowboat to test its poten- } 
tialities. Stevenson and I, meamvhiV l 
walked among the pine trees along the 4 
shore. Perhaps it was the isolation of the j 
spot, but he began talking of his trials * 
and tribulations as Ambassador to the 
United Nations. The State Department 
in Washington gave him little authority. \ 
He was a diplomatic puppet, dancing to \ 
the tune of the career men in Washing- j 
ton. Dean Rusk Was slow, sometimes to « 
the point of exasperation. j 

Stevenson’s chief hope had been that ( 
he could contribute something toward ? i 
peace bv improving relations with So\ id i 
Russia. To that end he urged Kennedx. \ 
in December 1960, shortly after he was \ 
elected and before his Inauguration, to \ 
take the initiative with the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. Khrushchev, he said, w as ripe 
for friendly overtures. Averell Ilarriman 
had reported, even before the election, 
that Khrushchev was throwing whatever 
indirect influence the Soviets had against 
Nixon. Specifically, he had refused to re¬ 
lease the RB-47 Naval fliers before the 
election for fear it would help Nixon. 

/\ FTER Kennedy's victory, Khrush¬ 
chev suggested through Ambassador 
Anatoliy Dobrvnin in Washington that 
the Soviets might send a special ambas¬ 
sador of Cabinet rank to the Inaugura¬ 
tion. Kennedy turned this down. On 
Inauguration day, Khrushchev sent an 
effusive telegram, overflowing with 
friendship, to the new President. Ken- 
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the Berlin Wall, and there followed a 
hue and cry from American right-wing¬ 
ers that we move in and tear it down. 

On August 17, while the wall was still 
being perfected, 1 was conducting the 
aforementioned interview with Khrush¬ 
chev on the shores of the Black Sea. 
The formal interview extended into a 
series of talks lasting two days, during 
which time we swam, breakfasted, and 
dined together. Khrushchev started off 
on a serious, formal note, but later re¬ 
laxed and came forth with amazingly 
frank statements about his concern for 
the peace of the world and his problems 
with American leaders. It was at this 
time that he told of his hopes that Ken¬ 
nedy might be elected President over 
Richard Nixon. 

“In October I960,” he said, “the 
American Ambassador came to see me 
and wanted to release the American RB- 
47 flyers as a gesture to show that our 
two countries could work together. ‘No/ 
I replied, ‘this would only help Nixon, 
and we re voting for Kennedy.’ And inso¬ 
much as Kennedy was elected by a very 
narrow margin, I figure that we elected 
him.” 

As Mrs. Pearson and I were saying 
good-by to Khrushchev two days later, 
he said: “Please tell Mr. Kennedy that 
if the United States and Russia stand 
together, no country in the world can 
start war.” 

I delivered this message to Kennedy 
four days later under very unfavorable 
circumstances. Twenty minutes before I 
saw the President in the upstairs living 
room of the W hite House, he had re¬ 
ceived word from the Atomic Energy 
Commission that the Soviet government 
had resumed nuclear testing. Khrush¬ 
chev had hinted to me that this might 
take place, though I did not take him 
seriously. lie was under great pressure 
from the generals in the Red Army, he 
said, to resume testing because of their 
belief that American nuclear production 
was far ahead of that of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. lie was also under pressure, he said, 
because Kennedy had called up the Re¬ 
serves, to continue the class of the Red 
Army about to be mustered for an¬ 
other tour of duty. President Kennedy 
was so upset over the news that the So¬ 
viet Union had resumed nuclear testing 
that I am quite sure my report on the 
interview with Khrushchev made scant 
impression. 

My talk with Kennedy took place in 
the last days of August 1901, and the 
next month he sent Rostow and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor to Saigon to make re¬ 
commendations on w hat policy the Ken¬ 
nedy Administration should follow in 
South \ ietnam. John Kenneth Galbraith 
heard about their trip from his post in 
India and flew back to W ashington to 
try to influence its final result, or at least 
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negate it with Kennedy. lie knew that 
Rostow, the hawk, was likely to recom¬ 
mend military intervention. That was 
exactly what he did. And it w'as at this 
crucial point that President Kennedy 
made the first major military commit¬ 
ment in South Vietnam. Hitherto, the 
level of troops had been kept to 1,000 so- 
called military advisers, sent by former 
President Eisenhower. But in September 
1901, Kennedy sent 18,000 men and 
later upped this to 30,000. 

George Ball, then Under Secretary of 
State, who opposed the escalation, is 
convinced that the President made it be¬ 
cause he had suffered a series of defeats 
—first at the Bay of Pigs, later in Vienna, 
later with the Berlin W’all. Bv sending 
troops to Saigon, he was determined to 
recoup his prestige and that of the 
United States. Thus mistake built upon 
mistake; the early rebuff to Khrushchev, 
the Bay of Pigs, the failure to remove 
American missiles from Turkey, Khrush¬ 
chev’s nuclear rebuff to the United 
States—all pointed toward the showdown 
over Cuba when the United States and 
Soviet Russia stood eyeball-to-eyeball 
on the brink of war. 


I do not mean to say that mistakes 
w ere not also made by the Kremlin. I am 
sure they were. But I was not privy to 
conversations inside the Kremlin, as I 
was to conversations with American 
leaders. I can only report factually on 
American mistakes. There were enough 
of these to have precipitated the Cuban 
missile crisis by themselves, without 
those made by the Soviets. Undoubtedly 
Khrushchev’s biggest mistake w as to mis¬ 
judge the United States by sending the 
missiles to Cuba in the first place. 

The lesson to be learned from these 
mistakes is herew ith spread out for Mr. 
Nixon. The tides of peace are like the 
tides of man. They must be ridden on 
the crest, not on the ebb. On the very 
day that Mr. Nixon was delivering his 
inspiring Inaugural speech pledging his 
all out effort for peace in the world, the 
Soviet government was officialb offer¬ 
ing to begin talks with the United States 
on limiting offensive and defensive mis¬ 
siles just as soon as Mr. Nixon was reach’. 
As I read the announcement, 1 couldn’t 
help thinking that this is where l came 
in with another President’s Inauguration 
on January 20, 1961. 
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UFOs AND TIIE EVIDENCE 

“We are in no position to assert what is or is not 
possible for some extraterrestrial technology . . 


By FREDERICK J. IIOOYEN 

T HE subject of UFOs is a vast one. 
At least 20,000 reports are on rec¬ 
ord of sightings of some kind of 
flying object not identified, and it has 
been estimated that from five to ten times 
as many observations have not been re¬ 
corded. The reports come from all pe¬ 
riods of history (the Old Testament book 
of Ezekiel is a typical flying saucer, or 
UFO, report) and from all parts of the 
world, the highest concentrations cor¬ 
responding with the times and places of 
most effective communication. 

Roughly 95 per cent of these reports 
can be readily attributed to misinterpre¬ 
tations of such common objects as plan¬ 
ets, stars, satellites, meteorites, weather 
balloons, and aircraft. It is astonishing 
how many people have never studied 
the sky, and when their attention is 
called to it they become greatly excited 
by a sighting of Venus, Jupiter, Mars, 
or the star Sirius. An additional fraction 
of the reports turn out to be hoaxes, 
pranks, or psychopathic phenomena. 


Frederick J. Hooven is a consultant to the 
Ford Motor Company and adjunct profes¬ 
sor of engineering at Dartmouth College. 


This leaves a residue of reports that have 
resisted any of these explanations, and 
that have originated with solidly cred¬ 
ible witnesses, some of them profes¬ 
sionally skilled. Of this residue a small 
proportion share common aspects that 
are difficult to attribute to anything but 
some kind of objective reality. 

About 1950, it was suggested that 
UFOs were vehicles from another world 
that were observing Earth. There was 
something about this suggestion that 
tickled the fancy of almost everybody, 
even those who felt certain it was not 
true. Since that time people have taken 
positions on the subject, their beliefs 
varying along a spectrum, or scale of 
100, with the absolute unbelievers at 
the zero end, the utterly faithful enthu¬ 
siasts at the 100 end, and the majority 
somewhere between. Most scientists are 
clustered around the zero mark. 

In October 1966, the U.S. Air Force 
commissioned the University of Colo¬ 
rado to conduct a thorough study of the 
UFO question. The study was conducted 
by a group directed by Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, a scientist and public figure of 
the first rank, and its official report. 
Scientific Study of Unidentified flying 
Objects , was issued last January. 


I served as a consultant to the Colo¬ 
rado group along with David F. Moyer; 
we were both working for the Ford Com¬ 
pany. There had been a great number 
of reports that included accounts of auto¬ 
mobiles malfunctioning in some way in 
the presence of UFOs, and, when the 
project was initiated, Dr. Condon re¬ 
quested assistance from the automobile 
industry in evaluating these reports. 
With the assistance of Ford engineers 
and scientists, a painstaking analysis was 
conducted of a car that had figured in 
a UFO report. In the process, tech¬ 
niques were developed and described 
for analyzing automobiles for possible 
after-effects of radioactive and magnetic 
phenomena, neither of which was found 
in the car examined. 

The report begins with an introduc¬ 
tion by Walter Sullivan, science editor 
of The New York Times , and a fairly 
complete picture can be obtained by 
reading it along with the reports con¬ 
clusions and recommendations, and a 
summary, written by Condon. The body 
of the report is voluminous, with detailed 
analyses of fifty-nine case studies, but¬ 
tressed by extensive discussions of the 
physical and perceptual phenomena in¬ 
volved. Special attention is given to 
radar anomalies, visual illusions, and 
some of the aspects of common objects 
likely to be mistaken for UFOs. There 
is historical background, and extensive 
documentation. The quality of the writ¬ 
ing and the editing is outstanding. 

HE report concludes that inasmuch 
as there is no positive evidence of ex¬ 
traordinary phenomena, it can safely be 
assumed that UFOs are not anything 
extraordinary, and that the subject does 
not warrant further scientific study. The 
logic of this particular approach is de¬ 
fended in the following passage, quoted 
from the report’s summary: 

As a practical matter, we take the 
position that if an UFO report can be 
plausibly explained in ordinary terms, 
then we accept that explanation even 
though not enough evidence may he 
available to prove it beyond all doubt. 
This point is so important that perhaps 
an analogy is needed to make it clear. 
Several centuries ago, the most gener¬ 
ally accepted theory of human disease 
was that it was caused by the patient’s 
being possessed or inhabited by a devil 
or evil spirit. Different diseases were 
supposed to be caused by different 
devils. The guiding principle for med¬ 
ical research was then the study and 
classification of diflcrent kinds of dev¬ 
ils, and progress in therapy was sought 
in the search for and discovery of 
means for exorcising each kind of devil. 

Gradually medical research discov¬ 
ered bacteria, toxins and viruses, and 
their causative relation to various dis¬ 
eases. More and more diseases came 
to he described hv their causes. 

Suppose now that instead*, medi- 
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steeped in the Dulles policy of bowing 
daily before Chancellor Konrad Adcn- 
haucr. but Kennedy did not move. And 
in April of that fateful year, there began 
a series of events that some diplomats 
said turned the luck of the Irish. In any 
event, they led to the Cuban missile 
crisis and the brink of war between Rus¬ 
sia and the United States. 

.AfTER the United States invaded 
Cuba on April 18 in a poorly conceived, 
poorly prepared expedition mastermind¬ 
ed by the CIA, Kennedy emerged as 
something of a hero to many Americans. 
His announcement that he was to blame 
aroused a sense of sympathy, even 
among those inclined to criticize, but it 
did not make him a hero abroad, es¬ 
pecially in the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, it did not make Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy a hero to himself. It gave him a 
definite inferiority complex. Here was a 
handsome young President, elected on 
the promise of giving the United States 
a new image in foreign affairs, yet he 
knew in his heart that he had failed. 
Prestige counts heavily with every hu¬ 
man being, especially with men who rep¬ 
resent nations; so the President of the 
United States sought to recoup his pres¬ 
tige and that of the United States. He in¬ 
vited Khrushchev to the meeting that 
only two months earlier he had vetoed. 

Against this background, the Vienna 


Conference took place in May 1961, a 
moment when Kennedy was suffering 
from the Ray of Pigs fiasco and when 
Khrushchev was growling both privately 
and publicly over having had his earlier 
overtures of friendship rebuffed. “I told 
young Mr. Kennedy that if he wants war, 
he can have war,” Khrushchev later told 
me that summer during a very frank in¬ 
terview on the shores of the black Sea. 

“Mr. Kennedy told me,” Khrushchev 
reported, “ ‘Our forces are now equal. 
We can destroy each other.* 

‘“Yes, Mr. President,* I replied, T 
agree, though in my heart I feel we are 
stronger, but I agree on the policy of 
equality. We regard the strength of the 
United States in a very serious light.’ 

“ ‘We have to judge governments by 
their actions,* I told him, ‘and the United 
States has now increased its defense 
budget, you have ordered the mobiliza¬ 
tion of more men, and you have ordered 
more bombers. These are not toys. The 
United States has now dispatched 1,500 
additional troops to Berlin. This is a clear 
threat.* 

“I told Mr. Kennedy,” Khrushchev 
continued, “that if he sent 50,000 troops 
to Berlin, it would offer us an opportuni¬ 
ty to send even more troops; since we 
had more troops than he in closer to Ber¬ 
lin. ‘If you introduce more troops to Ber¬ 
lin,* I told him, ‘it will be a very unwise 
step.* ** 


Kennedy’s Vienna Conference with 
Khrushchev got nowhere, and he re¬ 
turned to Washington a very shaken 
man. On the plane flying across the At¬ 
lantic, Kennedy advisers reported that 
he seemed more depressed than at any 
time in his life. He talked about the 
probability that his children might live 
under war. The first thing he did on ar¬ 
riving home was to get a military ap¬ 
praisal of the number of lives which 
would be lost in an atomic war. 

I dined with President Kennedy three 
days after he had returned from Vienna. 
He was still in a very depressed mood. 
He said he did not sec how the United 
States could get through the summer 
without war. Khrushchev, he said, was 
under obligation to the East Germans to 
sign a separate peace treaty. This, he 
said, would bring war. The next morn¬ 
ing the President suffered a recurrence 
of his back injury and was confined to 
his bed for the next few weeks. Officially 
it resulted from planting a tree at a 
dedication. Some doctors, however, said 
it was psychosomatic; the result of his 
talk with Khrushchev. 

T 

J OWARD the end of the month, I was 
invited on a cruise down the Potomac by 
then Vice President Lyndon Johnson, in 
honor of the Premier of South Vietnam. 
On the yacht was Walt Rostow, Ken¬ 
nedy’s national security adviser, who had 
been with him in Vienna. Rostow was 
glowing with pride over the results in 
Vienna. “Our President looked straight 
down the gun barrel of atomic war,” Ros¬ 
tow said, “and he did not flinch.” 

I am sure this was true, but I am also 
sure that there was no necessity whatso¬ 
ever for this confrontation. Had John F. 
Kennedy taken the advice of Adlai 
Stevenson, Chester Bowles, Senator 
Cooper, and others to meet Khrushchev 
halfway during the early months of 
1961, he would never have had to look 
down that gun barrel. 

by this time, however, Khrushchev 
had the bit in his teeth. He had been 
embarrassed by Kennedy’s refusal to see 
him in New York in March. The Chinese 
and the big missile men in the Kremlin 
were taunting him over the increased 
military budget of the United States. At 
Vienna, Khrushchev, the son of a peasant 
and a shrewd trader, knew he had the 
upper hand with Kennedy. Rut back in 
Moscow, his hand was being called. He 
had argued that war with capitalism was 
not inevitable, that coexistence was the 
only substitute for atomic war and the 
end of civilization, but his gestures to¬ 
ward the United States had not been 
reciprocated. 

I wrote at the time that Khrushchev 
and Kennedy were acting like “little boys 
with Halloween masks 1 lightening each 
other into war.” 

A few weeks later, Khrushchev built 
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nedy replied with a curt three-line mes¬ 
sage. 

After the Inauguration, following a 
conference with the new President, 
Stevenson was asked by newsmen 
whether Kennedy would confer with 
Khrushchev if the Soviet leader came to 
New York for a special U.N. Assembly 
meeting. Stevenson had answered in 
the affirmative. Whereupon the White 
House issued a blunt denial. Later, 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson in 
Moscow was ordered to track down 
Chairman Khrushchev in Siberia where 
he was traveling and inform him that the 
new President of the United States pre¬ 
ferred to postpone any early meeting. 
Khrushchev is reported to have hit the 
ceiling. 

The American Embassy in Moscow re¬ 
ported early in 1961 that Khrushchev 
had been given six months in which to 
demonstrate to the Red Chinese that his 
policy of coexistence with the West 
would work. At the Communist Confer¬ 
ence in Moscow in November I960, the 
Chinese had vehemently opposed Khru¬ 
shchevs so-called policy of appeasing 
the West. In a four-hour speech, the 
Chinese delegate had excoriated Khrush¬ 
chev. This was followed by a Russo- 
Chinese compromise, which, according 
to the American Embassy, consisted of 
a six-month grace period during which 
Khrushchev would have to prove to the 
Red Chinese that his policy would work. 

For this reason then, Kennedy’s re¬ 
buff of Khrushchev’s suggestion that 
they meet together in New York made 
the Soviet leader see red. Almost im¬ 
mediately, he turned off his policy of 
cooperation and began to haze Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy. The Kremlin delivered a brutal 
note regarding the Congo, undercutting 
the United Nations and everything the 
l nited States stood lor there. Simulta¬ 
neously the Soviet delegation of the 
Geneva nuclear testing conference stif¬ 
fened its position. And there was step¬ 
ped-up Communist activity in Laos. 

Simultaneously, Kennedy made a sa¬ 
ber-rattling speech threatening military 
intervention in Laos, appropriated more 
money for missiles, upped expenditures 
for R-52s, the long-range bombers. All 
Stevenson had advised was thrown over- 
hoard. 


To cap it all, four months after Ken¬ 
nedy had taken office, Stevenson had 
stood up in the United Nations to defend 
—and lie about—the Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba, only to discover that Washing¬ 
ton had not told him the truth. Yes, Adlai 
Stevenson was indeed discouraged. 

It began to get cold high up in those 
Montenegrin mountains. The Chief Jus¬ 
tice had exhausted his patience and 
rowed back to shore. He had caught two 
blucgills, too small to keep. Stevenson 
had finished his discourse, a confession 
of failure delivered two months before 


the Cuban missile crisis, a confession in 
which he saw Russian-Aineriean rela¬ 
tions drifting from days of hope to days 
of danger. 

I cannot remember the chronological 
order in which 1 talked to the others who 
had urged John F. Kennedy to take the 
initiative with Khrushchev early in his 
Administration for fresh new starts to¬ 
ward peace. Senator Cooper, a moderate 
Republican who had served with success 
as American Ambassador to India, had 
visited Moscow shortly before Kennedy’s 
Inauguration and conferred with For¬ 


eign Minister Gromyko, Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, and others. He came 
back to dine with Kennedy and tell him 
this was the time for the United States 
to take the initiative regarding Berlin; 
otherwise the Russians would. They 
were in a friendly frame of mind toward 
the new Administration, but would not 
wait. European opinion, Cooper told 
Kennedy, generally agreed that sixteen 
years was long enough to delay signing 
a peace treaty with Germany. 

Chester Bowles, who served as Under 
Secretary until he ran afoul of Robert 


Kennedy over the Bay of Pigs, advised 
likewise. So did Senator Fulbright, who 
had been on excellent relations with 
Kennedy until he heard Kennedy was 
about to undertake the Bay of Pigs in¬ 
vasion and passionately urged him, in 
his slow Arkansas drawl, not to do it. All 
told the new President, in those forma¬ 
tive months in the winter of 1961, that 
he should take advantage of the Moscow 
thaw. 

Perhaps it was Kennedy’s caution. 
Perhaps it was the advice of old-line 
bureaucrats in the State Department, 
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